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Education  program 


Community  College 
of  the  Air  Force 


Joe  Williams  is  an  average  first-term  airman,  19  and  a 
high  school  graduate.  He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  because 
he  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  money  to  go  on  to 
college  right  after  finishing  high  school. 

Joe  is  an  Auto-Fliglit  Control  Systems  Specialist, 
repairing  and  maintaining  specialized  aircraft  fliglit  control 
systems.  He’s  also  a student  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
and  most  innovative  educational  institutions,  the  Com- 
munity College  of  the  Air  Force  (CCAF). 


Joe  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Community  Col- 
lege through  talks  with  his  high  school  guidance  counselor 
who  used  the  CCAF  General  Catalog  as  a counseling  tool. 
Joe  went  to  liis  Air  Force  recruiter,  was  tested  and  estab- 
lished his  eligibility  for  enlistment  in  the  electronics  area. 
Under  the  guaranteed  enlistment  program,  Joe  selected 
duty  in  his  present  Air  Force  specialty. 

Joe’s  admission  into  CCAF  was  completion  of  basic 
training  at  the  School  of  Military  Science  (Airmen)  at 
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Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  He  received  four  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit  for  physical  education  while  in  basic 
training. 

From  Lackland,  Joe  was  sent  to  the  USAF  School  of 
Applied  Aerospace  Science  at  Chanute  AFB,  Illinois,  an 
institution  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  There  he  completed  the 
Auto-Flight  Control  Systems  Specialist  Course,  which 
carries  a total  of  19  semester  hours  of  credit  for  subjects 
covered  in  the  course. 

From  Chanute,  Joe  was  assigned  to  an  Air  Force  Base 
to  work  in  his  specialty.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at  his  duty 
station,  Joe  went  to  the  Base  Education  Services  Center 
to  talk  to  an  education  services  officer.  The  education 
services  officer  encouraged  Joe  to  have  his  technical  train- 
ing course  transcripted  by  the  CCAF.  Joe  agreed,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  education  services  officer,  the 
appropriate  documentation  was  sent  to  the  CCAF. 

Joe’s  transcript  now  contains  23  semester  hours— four 
semester  hours  for  physical  education  and  19  semester 


Checking  grade  printout  on  CCAF  courses  . , . 

hours  for  the  Auto-Flight  Control  Systems  course.  The 
education  services  officer  counseled  Joe  and  pointed  out 
that,  with  his  credits,  Joe  could  work  toward  a Career 
Education  Certificate  in  Avionics  Systems  Instrument 
Technology,  which  is  accepted  by  the  Air  Force  and 
many  businesses  and  educational  institutions  as  equivalent 
to  an  associate  degree. 

Guided  by  his  education  services  officer,  Joe  is  current- 
ly enrolled  in  two  off-duty  college  courses  under  the  Air 
Force’s  off-duty  education  which  pays  75  percent  of  his 
tuition.  The  two  courses  contribute  three  semester  hours 


Easy  way  to  get  ahead  . . . 
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Joe  still  has  almost  three  years  left  to  serve  in  the  Air 
Force.  If  he  continues  his  off-duty  education,  guided  by 
his  ESO  and  the  requirements  outlined  for  his  specialty  in 
the  CCAF  catalog,  he  will  attain  the  64  semester  hours 
required  for  his  Career  Education  Certificate  before  his 
enlistment  is  over. 

What  if  Joe  decides  to  leave  the  Air  Force  at  the  end 
of  his  service  commitment  and  find  a job  in  electronics? 
The  Career  Education  Certificate  is  designed  to  meet  the 
best  of  employment  standards  and  will  add  immensely  to 
his  opportunities  for  employment— and  higher  salaries. 

Suppose  Joe  decides  to  further  his  education  beyond 
the  two-year  point?  His  CCAF  transcript,  reflecting  all 
applicable  course  work  from  regionally  accredited  schools, 
will  enhance  his  opportunities  for  advanced  educational 
placement.  And  further,  many  schools  are  now  offering 
advanced  degrees  in  many  technical  fields.  Joe’s  transcript 
offers  him  a long  step  toward  a four-year  baccalaureate 
degree. 

The  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  is  a unique 
educational  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  enter- 
ing the  Air  Force.  It  can  provide  you  an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  your  Air  Force  job  training  as  well  as 
off-duty  education  programs. 


It  all  starts  with  counseling  . . . 


each  toward  his  Career  Education  Certificate.  He  is  also 
scheduled  to  complete,  in  the  near  future,  an  advanced 
maintenance  course  in  his  career  field  through  the  local 
field  training  detachment.  This  course  carries  another  four 
semester  hours  of  credit.  All  this!  And  Joe  has  been  in 
the  Air  Force  just  a little  more  than  a year. 


Airfor« 
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JOINT  UNIFORN  HILITARY  PAY  SYSTEM 


Ever  wonder  how  much  of  a problem  it  is  to  get  paid 
in  the  military  service?  Well  if  you  haven’t,  you’ve  never 
been  in  the  service. 

For  the  average  Marine,  Private  John  Doe,  USMC,  get- 
ting paid  is  only  a matter  of  waiting  in  line  until  his 
check  is  handed  to  him,  then  making  his  way  to  the  base 
bank  where  he  turns  it  into  hard  earned  cash. 

But  what  John  never  sees,  and  what  he  generally 
doesn’t  even  care  about,  is  the  myriad  of  paperwork  that 
goes  into  making  sure  he  gets  his  check  and  that  it  is 
correct. 

Another  thing  John  doesn’t  know  and,  as  tong  as  his 
check  makes  a jump,  will  probably  never  question  is: 
How  did  my  raise  get  into  my  check  now  that  I’m  a 
PFC? 

—Or:  How  did  the  Corps  know  just  how  much  of  a 
raise  to  give  me  to  go  along  with  the  annual  pay  raise? 

—Or:  How  is  my  U.S.  Series  E Bond  being  paid  for 
each  month  when  I don’t  send  in  a check  or  money 
order? 

—Or  any  of  a dozen  questions  that  can  run  through  the 
mind  of  a Marine  trying  to  make  ends  meet  from  payday 
to  payday. 

What  John  doesn’t  understand  is  that  there  is  a staff  of 


thousands  working  to  keep  him  paid  correctly  twice  a 
month.  The  long  line  of  support  starts  right  in  John’s 
Company  Office  and  ends  there,  too.  The  promotions 
that  come  his  way  and  other  items  of  personal  informa- 
tion on  him  that  would  change  his  status  in  any  way  are 
transcribed  daily  onto  a Unit  Diary  by  a clerk  in  John’s 
company.  The  document  is  typed  in  a specified  format 


ABOVE:  Civilian  pay  clerk 
files  savings  bonds  at  Kansas 
City  Finance  Center. 


LEFT:  Racks  of  recorded 
information  are  required  to 
keep  up  with  all  active,  re- 
serve and  retired  Marines. 
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Magnetic  storage  records  are  checked  for  scratches  or  other 
defects. 


check.  By  cross  referencing  the  different  codings  printed 
onto  the  LES,  John  can  tell  exactly  where  he  stands, 
what  his  pay  is  before  and  after  deductions,  how  much 
leave  he  has  taken  (up  to  30  days  a year)  and  the  last 
Unit  Diary  action  posted  to  his  account. 

To  John  all  this  is  mind  boggling.  But  when  he 
stopped  for  a minute  to  talk  to  his  friend  the  other  day 
and  realized  this  same  action  was  being  taken  on  each  and 
every  active  duty  Marine  (over  190,000)  and  each  Marine 
reservist  AND  each  retired  Marine,  whether  active  or  re- 
serve, and  that  every  action  John  or  his  friends  wanted 
done  to  their  pay  (an  allotment  home  to  help  Mom;  an 
insurance  payment  so  John  wouldn’t  forget  during  the 
month)  was  going  through  the  same  process  from  his 
company  to  Kansas  City  and  back  (in  the  form  of  a 
revised  pay  check),  THEN  John  began  to  see  the  real  idea 
behind  getting  paid.  It  wasn’t  just  an  idea  of  picking  up 
his  pay  check  anymore. 

John  began  to  realize  that  that  little  green  piece  of 
paper  could  tell  quite  a story  if  only  it  could  talk! 


using  an  OCR  (Optical  Character  Recognition)  typewriter. 
This  form  can  be  “read”  by  a computer  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Automated  Services  Center  (ASC)  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  the  brain  of  the  Marine  Corps’  Finance- Center. 

After  John  has  been  promoted  to  private  first  class  by 
his  commanding  officer,  the  Unit  Diary  clerk  makes  the 
entry  on  the  day’s  log  and  sends  it  off  to  Kansas  City. 
When  the  diary  hits  the  ASC  it  is  scan-read  by  a com- 
puter and  checked  for  error.  If  everything  is  not  just  as  it 
should  be,  the  computer  is  programmed  to  kick  the  docu- 
ment back  out  so  it  can  be  straightened  out  by  a clerk  at 
the  Center. 

After  everything  is  checked  out  and  found  to  be  in 
good  order,  the  information  is  taped  onto  magnetic  tapes 
and  that  part  that  applies  to  John  will  be  sent  to  his 
records  automatically,  cross  referenced  and  filed  by  his 
Social  Security  number. 

The  information  is  also  fed  into  the  Finance  Center’s 
files  where  it  is  posted  to  John’s  pay  record.  With  the  in- 
formation posted  on  his  pay  card  the  computer  will 
know,  when  it  comes  to  run  the  checks  by  computer 
print-out,  that  John  rates  a raise  in  pay.  It  will  also  know 
that  he  has  moved  into  a higher  tax  bracket  and  will 
automatically  deduct  the  correct  amount  for  hiS  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  withholdings. 

Additionally,  each  month  John  will  get  an  LES  (Leave 
and  Earnings  Statement)  along  with  his  end-of-the-month 


Service  Record  Books  — an  integral  part  of  every  Marine’s 
life.  It’s  his  total  record  while  in  the  Corps. 
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The  civilian  divers  had  C( 
their  search  of  the  Savannal 
Civil  War  vessel  still  loaded 
aboard  her  when  she  took 
battery.  Her  guns  were  stil 
different  parts  of  the  ship 
the  divers  knew  the  find  w 
A few  days  later  when  i 
mud  and  silt  and  entered  t 
turned  to  disaster.  The  hoi 
used  in  a war  from  an  era 
were  cannonballs,  rifles,  ke 
But  the  explosives  were 
water  and  mud  cover  all  tf 
there  could  be  any  danger, 
the  materials  up. 

Then  came  their  lucky  b 
the  find,  the  Explosive  On 
a local  Army  installation  r( 
the  alarm.  The  divers  were 
warned  of  the  danger  still 
The  cannonballs  were  fille 
like  many  explosives,  they 
with  age. 

The  Army  then  sent  an 
catalog  the  find  and  figure 
expeditious  means  of  disar 
had  to  move  carefully.  A c 
cause  a chain  reaction  of  e 


t'liat  was 
sal  team? 
lace  would 


Rockets  and  shells  of  every  size  and  shape  are  on 
liand  for  students  to  study  and  work  with. 


have  been  dangerous?  Other  questions  came  into  the 
picture  and  tlie  team  leader  had  to  make  the  decision; 
it  was  all  up  to  him. 

To  enable  the  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  charge  of 
the  team  to  make  an  intelligent  decision  to  the  problem, 
he  has  had  the  finest  training  available  in  the  han- 
dling of  explosives.  He  has  attended  the  Navy’s 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  School  at  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  for  a period  of  19  weeks.  Additionally,  he 
has  returned  to  the  school  every  3-  4 years  for  a 
refresher  course  of  five  weeks  where  he  is  provided 
updated  information  on  explosives  he  knows  and  is 
introduced  to  new  weapons. 

During  the  initial  course,  the  .4rm'.  explosive  ord- 
nance technician  is  schooled  on  eveiy  type  of  explosive 
known  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  He  receives  instruction 
in  the  disarming  of  the  thousands  of  fuzes  used  both  by 
the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries,  allied  oi  enemy.  He  learns 
to  identify  the  different  types  of  explosive  weapons  and 
to  classify  them  as  to  their  method  of  operation  - explo- 


Students  watch  explosion  through  mirror  from  safety  of 
bunker. 


Two  Army  students  de-fin  a bomb  prior  to  “disarming”  it. 


sive,  chemical  or  nuclear.  He  is  tauglit  the  types  of  fuzes 
that  are  used  to  arm  the  weapons  and  how  to  render 
each  one  safe,  whether  it  be  an  impact,  electrical  impulse 
or  time-delay  fuze.  Many  fuzes  are  rigged  with  anti- 
withdrawal devices,  thereby  requiring  the  weapon  to  be 
exploded  in  place.  The  time-delay  fuze  is  the  most 
hazardous  to  EOD  personnel  since  the  man  working  on  it 
is  working  against  the  clock— and  he  usually  doesn’t  know 
how  much  time  he  has  left. 

He  even  becomes  familiar  with  the  different  pieces  of 
nuclear  armament  used  by  the  U.S.  and  how  to  render 
them  safe  in  case  they  are  inadvertently  dropped  from 
an  aircraft  or  are  aboard  a plane  that  crashes.  He  learns 
how  to  dismantle  and  package  them  for  shipment  back  to 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  weapon.  He  also  learns 
how  to  work  with  contaminates  that  might  be  released 
by  a nuclear  weapon. 

When  pieces  of  ordnance,  some  dating  back  to  World 
War  II  and  before,  are  found,  the  EOD  team  gets  a call. 
The  publications  maintained  in  each  Army  EOD  office 
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German  buzz-bomb  awaits  reHnishing  before  going  on  display  for  EOD  students. 


take  up  several  feet  of  shelf  space.  Within  the  volumes  are 
instructions  on  rendering  safe  procedures  along  with 
alternate  procedures  and  drawings  and  photographs  of 
each  weapon  known— from  the  smallest  shell  to  the 
largest  missile.  A big  part  of  the  EOD  man’s  training,  and 
a continuous  requisite  throughout  his  career,  is  the  use 
of  these  publications.  He  learns  never  to  rely  on  memory 
when,  by  going  to  the  manual,  he  can  be  sure.  And  when 
a man’s  life  depends  on  doing  it  right  the  first  time,  the 
publications  are  always  used. 

EOD  is  a big  job,  one  that  takes  continual  study,  a 


clear  mind,  a steady  hand,  and  lots  of  good,  common 
horse-sense— a job  that  is  rewarding  to  the  men  who 
perform  an  art,  the  art  of  doing  a job  that  saves  lives. 
That’s  the  reason  the  Army  wants  good  men  in  their 
EOD  program,  men  who  are  career  oriented,  men  with  a 
mind  to  succeed. 

Because,  truly,  the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own— 
and  the  hundreds  of  people  living  in  an  area  where  an 
unexploded  bomb  or  missile  has  dropped.  It’s  a good  job 
—ask  any  EOD  technician,  he’ll  tell  you. 


A student  buries  explosives  as  another  holds 
blasting  device  prior  to  destroying  faulty  ammun- 
ition during  training  at  the  EOD  school. 
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Harbor  tugs 


^ tot  of  huffin', 
puffin'  und  strainin' 

By  Chief  Journalist  Ray  Lucasey 


My  skin  is  all  wrinkled  from  being  pushed  around  by 
the  bigger  girls,  and  my  makeup  is  smeared  as  fast  as  I 
put  it  on. 

But  the  sailors  think  Fm  beautiful. 

I’ve  got  a voice  that  can  break  eardrums,  I smoke  too 
much,  I sometimes  belch  in  public,  my  name  is  hard  to 
pronounce  and  my  rear  end  is  anything  but  slender. 

I always  go  out  of  my  way  to  meet  them  when  they 
return  from  sea  and  I’m  the  first  girl  in  port  to  nestle  up 
against  them  and  say  “Welcome  home,  sailor.’’ 

Even  though  I’m  rather  old  and  grey,  they  think  I’m 
beautiful  because,  while  their  families  stand  down  on  the 
pier  and  cheer  when  they  return  from  a long  deployment. 
I’m  the  little  gal  who’s  nudging  them  in  those  last  few 
yards.  And,  as  any  sailor  knows,  those  last  few  minutes 
are  the  longest  when  you’ve  been  away  from  home  for  a 
long  time. 

I can  sympathize  with  those  gals  waiting  on  the  pier 
for  their  sailors  to  come  home  because  I know  how 
strongly  I feel  about  my  guys.  They  feed  me,  spoil  me, 
tend  my  wounds  and  pamper  me  when  I get  cranky. 
They’re  my  boyfriends,  my  lovers,  my  crew. 

I’m  one  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  harbor  tugboats. 

I’m  one  of  the  few  Navy  vessels  which  has  an  all-enlist- 
ed crew.  Even  my  captain  is  an  enlisted  man.  He’s  a chief 
petty  officer  from  California.  The  chief  engineer  is  a 
petty  officer  first  class  from  Georgia,  and  the  cook  is 
from  Colorado.  The  other  four  crewmen  are  from  New 
York,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  the  Phillipines. 

How’s  that  for  having  a guy  in  every  port? 

They’re  a great  bunch  of  guys,  too.  Sometimes  they’re 
so  tired  they  cap’t  see  straight  after  a 15-hour  day,  but 
they  still  have  time  to  make  sure  I’m  taken  care  of.  For 
example  they  are  constantly  making  me  new  fenders  to 
help  ease  the  pain  of  bumping  into  those  big  ships. 

Normally  my  crew  spends  about  50  hours  a week  with 
me,  but  sometimes  it’s  twice  that  much.  So  I try  to  be 
nice  to  them  in  return  for  all  that  extra  work.  I try  to  be 
nice  by  not  getting  too  cranky  when  asked  to  tug  just  a 
little  bit  harder,  even  though  I feel  I’m  going  to  break  in 


half.  I also  can  be  nice  by  not  drinking  too  much.  (So 
what’s  28,000  gallons?) 

I can  also  be  nice  by  holding  my  position  until  the  job 
is  done,  even  though  some  aircraft  carrier  decides  to 
pump  its  bilges  just  when  I am  tied  up  underneath  her 


“While  I’m  busy  holding  the  ship’s  bow  in  position,  another 
tug  moves  in  to  tie  up  at  the  stem.  We  used  two  harbor 
pilots  and  four  tugs  to  move  this  one,  the  Amphibious 
Assault  Ship  IWO  JIMA  (a  helicopter  carrier).  Sometimes 
we  have  to  use  eight  tugboats.  The  constant  chatter  on  the 
radios  and  the  repeated  tooting  of  the  tugboat  whistles 
seem  like  mass  confusion  to  someone  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  operation,  but  it’s  actually  a synchronized  ballet 
resulting  from  years  and  years  of  practice.’’ 
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“On  those  big  ships  some  saUors  never  get  involved  in  any 
real  seamanship,  but  everybody  in  my  crew  has  to  know 
how  to  handle  lines  and  rig  a fender.  That  fender  keeps  the 
barge  from  bruising  me  too  badly  as  I plow  through  the 
early  morning  mist  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.” 


and  all  that  foul  water  goes  right  into  my  galley;  or  when 
some  cruiser  has  a jagged  piece  of  gear  sticking  out  right 
where  1 am  supposed  to  push,  and  it  rips  a hole  in  my 
pilot  house. 

I have  to  be  nice  to  my  guys  because  they  stick  with 
me.  I get  stomped  on,  bumped,  gouged  and  parts  of  me 
ripped  off  by  heavy  steel  cable.  I’m  forced  to  haul  barges 
full  of  sludge  and  other  garbage  up  and  down  the  bay  and 
nobody  ever  even  says  thank  you. 

No,  I have  to  take  that  back.  A few  days  ago  someone 
did  give  my  crew  and  me  an  award  for  fighting  a fire  at  a 
fuel  pier. 

It’s  not  a very  glamorous  job,  but  my  boys  and  I are 
pretty  happy  because  we  know  that  we  are  something 
special.  I am  a small  ship  and  my  crew  likes  that.  They 
hke  having  their  own  little  galley  where  they  can  raid  the 
refrigerator  at  night.  They  like  the  responsibility  of  being 
one-seventh  of  the  crew,  rather  than  one  of  two  or  three 
thousand  guys  on  a big  ship.  And  they  like  having  an  en- 
listed man  for  a skipper  because  he’s  a constant  reminder 
to  them  that  with  study  and  hard  work  they  can  have 
their  own  crew  someday,  too. 

The  tugboat  Navy  is  a very  special  Navy.  We  like  it 
that  way. 


“That’s  me,  tugboat  number  790.  My  name  is  MENO- 
MINNE.  I’m  doing  my  part  for  the  Navy’s  ecology  program 
here.  That’s  a sludge  barge  I’m  moving  into  position 
alongside  the  big  aircraft  carrier  USS  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. 
They’ll  pump  all  their  contaminated  oil  into  it  and  then  it 
will  be  reprocessed  into  usable  fuel.” 
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Coast  Guard 
Cutters 


She’s  got  the  sleek  lines  of  a destroyer  ail 
iSel  and  gas  turbine  engines  move  her  at  sn 
She’s  the  friend  of  those  in  Iroubl 


knots, 

“,‘^epimy  of  law  breakers.  And  she’s  the  biggest 
S for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  since  World  War’<i(^|L^^^S^' 
,Cfoot  Hamilton  class  cut  ter -the  pride  of  the  fleeHK^****^ 
the  Coast  Guardsman  who  hasn’t  visited  a»^^^ 
the  new  cutter  is  something  “out  of  this^PtffS.'’ 
the  newest  man  fresh  out  of  “boot  camp” 

* 1ier  with  awe.  j Ifc*; 

For  a Coast  Guard  ship,  or  what  the  Coast  Guar^€^ 
•*,:>i'a^-Vcutter,”  she’s  really  big.  And  roomy,  too.  The  IfiftmP 
’ tm''  class  carries  a crew  of  I 5 officers  and  149 
'■fc^mWi.  Fverything  humanly  possible  to  make  a hare 

• bearable  is  designed  into  the  cutter. 

All  living  spaces  are  completely  air  conditioned 
iy^p„ted  with  eye  resting  color  schemes  to  minimize^e 
'*disconjJ^ts  associated  with  long  periods  at  sea.  Speej^ 

* foea^ures  have  been  taken  to  reduce  engine  noise  level  to 
a^ihimum. 

•jJ'^'I^e  crew’s  living  compartments  (rooms)  are  partjUi*^ 
four-man  living  spaces,  each  with  its  ow&^te^pH' 
. H^t  and  a writing  desk.  The  warrant  officer’s  an'tr^mtff 
officers’ quarters  include  private  conferenc^p^^l^s. 

' c?^_A«5terge,  modern  galley  (kitchen)  is  well  liglipNdPqfi^ 
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each  six-man  table  has  upholstered  swivel  chairs  to  help 
create  an  informal,  congenial  atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  television  (when  close  enough  to  shore) 
and  nightly  movies  while  at  sea,  the  cutters  are  equipped 
with  AM/FM  higli  fidelity  radio  receivers  and  tape  record- 
ing equipment  that  play  music  and  radio  programs 
throughout  the  cutter. 

This  newest  Coast  Guard  cutter,  of  which  there  are  12 
in  commission,  displaces  2,478  tons  and  has  a cruising 
range  of  12,000  miles  at  20  knots— approximately  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  Melbourne,  Australia,  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

They  have  a welded  steel  hull  and  an  aluminum  super- 
structure. An  unusual  feature  is  a closed-circuit  television 
system,  which  gives  the  commanding  officer  and  bridge 
personnel  firsthand  knowledge  of  activities  that  cannot  be 
personally  observed.  A portable  TV  camera  permits  obser- 


Fire  control  technicians  man  the  fire  control  center  during 
gunnery  exercises  aboard  the  USCGC  SHERMAN. 
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Some  of  the  SHERMAN’s  crew  finds  the  flight  deck  an 
ideal  volley  ball  court  during  good  weather  as  others 
skeet-shoot  off  the  fantail. 


vation  of  a flight  deck  (used  for  helicopters),  engine 
room,  towing  and  related  activities. 

The  Hamilton  and  1 1 of  her  sister  ships  were  built  as 
multi-purpose  cutters  with  greatly  expanded  capability  in 
search  and  rescue,  oceanography,  law  enforcement  and 
military  readiness.  Nearly  all  are  combat  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam operations. 

As  a tie  back  to  the  days  when  the  Coast  Guard  was 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  nine  of  the  cutters  are 
named  for  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  The  last 
three  were  named  for  heroic  Coast  Guardsmen. 

Seven  of  these  mighty  cutters  are  based  at  Boston  and 
New  York  City  while  the  remaining  five  are  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle  and  Honolulu. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  role  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Hamilton  and  her  sister  ships  have  been  devoting  more 
and  more  time  to  law  enforcement  work,  particularly 
with  respect  to  enforcing  fisheries  treaties  and  keeping  in- 
truders out  of  U.S.  waters. 

They  are  truly  the  best  the  Coast  Guard  has  to  offer. 
Just  ask  anyone  who  has  served  on  board.  Or  why  not 
visit  one  yourself,  if  you’re  in  the  area. 
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